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VIII. EASTERN TRIUMPHS AND DISASTERS, 1917
The outbreak of the Russian Revolution in March, though
it was not generally recognised at the time, heralded the dis-
appearance of the main Eastern front. From March onwards,
the Russian Army began slowly to deliquesce from within,
despite all attempts from without to revive it. There took
place indeed one last offensive in Galicia in July, which met
with some success but then lost its momentum and came drifting
back in hopeless disorder. It was all too clear to Allies and
Germans alike that Russia was now helpless not only to play
any further useful part in the war, but even to defend herself
against attack. In November the Bolshevik extremists in a
second coup d'etat rose to power on a platform of peace at any
price; all classes were weary of the hopelessly mismanaged
struggle, with its long tale of defeat, sacrifice, privation and
corruption, and nothing could have induced them to pursue
it further. The Western Allies had therefore to reckon with
the certainty that Germany, freed from preoccupation in the
East, would now be free to concentrate strong forces in the
West for a decisive blow there before American aid could reach
them to any serious extent.
The first of them to feel the weight of German arms was
Italy. Throughout 1917 her armies had been struggling as
valiantly but as vainly as ever to force their way across the
Carso plateau. Their sole reward was a trifling gain of ground,
won at the extortionate price of three-quarters of a million
casualties, and her soldiery, so disheartened as to be near to
demoralisation, were ripe prey for the blow which on October
24th fell upon them almost out of the blue at Caporetto, neaf
the angle made by their northern and eastern fronts. The
whole of the latter shivered to pieces in a moment and fell
back in the utmost disorder ; but the former held fast and the
Italians finally rallied, sorely shaken and shattered, but not yet
absolutely at an end of their fighting powers, on the line of the
Piave, Here Plumer and Foch, with eleven Allied divisions and
a powerful force of heavy artillery, came to their aid, and the
line was stabilised once more on the new and shorter front.
The German contingent which had formed the spearhead of
the Caporetto stroke had been but a small one, and the Austrian
troops were no< less war-worn and war-weary than those of
Italy; but the latter, who had lost 800,000 men in the disaster,
would obviously need careful nursing and rest before they were
fit to fight again.
These mishaps were to some extent counter-balanced by
a definite turn of the tide against Turkey, both in Palestine